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principle with which they were united, and a deep-rooted conviction 
of the justice of their cause, that they could be roused to such efforts 
and sacrifices through years of conflict, privation, and suffering." — 
pp. xv. - xvii. 

Professor Sparks has also enriched the present edition with 
a full list of the best works relating to the History of the Unit- 
ed States and of the several States, to the American Revolu- 
tion, and to the Constitution of the Federal Government. 

It is due to the publisher to notice particularly the beautiful 
typographical execution of these volumes, which compares 
well with the best English work. 



5. — A Grammar of the Greek Language . Part First. A 
Practical Grammar of the Attic and Common Dialects, 
with the Elements of General Grammar. By Alpheus 
Crosby, Professor of the Greek Language and Liter- 
ature in Dartmouth College. Boston : Crocker & 
Brewster. 1841. 12mo. pp. 239. 

Professor Crosby's high reputation as a classical scholar 
will be sustained and advanced by the publication of this work. 
It is not a mere compilation from other grammars, a pouring 
out of one vessel into another, after the manner in which many 
of the new manuals of instruction are now produced. If we 
were not almost afraid to characterize a Greek grammar by 
such a word as originality, we should say, that this quality 
was manifested in an eminent degree in the treatise now be- 
fore us. We do not mean, merely a novel arrangement of 
parts, or a new and felicitous use of language in giving prom- 
inency and clearness to principles, that, in themselves, were 
previously well established ; although in these two respects, 
the work has much merit. But it bears the marks, through- 
out, of profound reflection and original research. And the 
task is performed not in the sapless manner of a mere philolo- 
gist, who has lost all general ideas, while employed in hunting 
up words, breathings, and accents. The writer has a hearty 
love of his subject, and a power of viewing it in all its bear- 
ings and relations. The work is comprehensive, at the same 
time that it is condensed, and the general scholar will find 
ample matter for consideration in it, as well as the student of 
Greek. 

We will not affirm, that a desire of change has led to a 
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rather hasty removal of some of the old landmarks in a field 
so well trodden. Still the novel aspect of some portions of 
the work will be rather startling to one who clings strongly to 
old associations. The removal even of some old and familiar 
paradigms leaves a blank for the eye and the heart ; and, when 
some of the forms of these veterans are cashiered without cer- 
emony, one really feels regret, as if he had witnessed the dis- 
grace of an old friend. In our schoolboy days, we were beat- 
en through all the moods and tenses of riirtTw, and it is no sat- 
isfaction, at this time of life, to be told that a portion of these 
forms have only an imaginary existence. Some of the old 
grammars, it is true, warned us of this fact, but the remark 
was put in small print, and not committed to memory and re- 
cited for the thousandth time. But Professor Crosby takes up 
the matter seriously, and deems it remarkable, that, "in an 
age characterized by its devotion to tritth, a false representation 
of an irregular verb should still be set forth as the paradigm of 
regular conjugation." By thus abridging the labors of the 
coming generation, matter is afforded them for an unseemly 
triumph over their predecessors, who were wont to conjugate 
the verb, — perfects, second futures, and all, — with unhesi- 
tating credulity. 

It must not be supposed, that the author has made no more 
important innovations, than these removals of a few interlo- 
pers. The work abounds with valuable matter, both new and 
old, and the mode of arranging and presenting it appears as 
perfect as any one can desire. The introductory portion con- 
tains a clear and condensed statement of the first principles of 
orthoepy and general grammar, which is well adapted even for 
those students, who commence the study of Greek at a very 
early age. An excellent feature of the work is the full ex- 
planation of grammatical terms, in which they are elucidated 
both by etymology and comparison. The definitions are giv- 
en in groups, so that the words assist in explaining each other, 
and their various relations and distinctions are more easily per- 
ceived and remembered. One great difficulty is thus materi- 
ally lessened to the student, whose memory was formerly 
burdened with a multitude of long and harsh-sounding appella- 
tions, to the greater part of which he could attach no meaning 
whatever. We wish, that the nomenclature of grammar could 
be reformed altogether, for it was manufactured at a time, 
when pedantry was the uniform of scholarship. The barbar- 
ous terms with which English grammars are incumbered, un- 
meaning to every one except the classical scholar, remind one 
too painfully of the inferiority of our language to the German, 
in which the power of composition and derivation from native 
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roots removes the necessity of such an embarrassing expedi- 
ent. But a thorough reform, in this respect, would be diffi- 
cult, if not wholly impracticable. 

We cannot forbear to say one word in favor of the Tables of 
Declension and Conjugation, which form an important feature 
of this grammar. " They are published separately in two 
forms ; in duodecimo, for the convenience and economy of 
beginners in learning the Greek paradigms, and in large 
quarto, for the convenience of more advanced students in con- 
sulting and comparing them." They answer fully the purpose 
of the editor, to furnish the pupil with those materials, in the 
most compact and intelligible form, the perfect mastery of 
which is absolutely essential for any progress in his studies. 

The present volume makes but a small portion of the whole 
work, which Professor Crosby designs to execute. It con- 
tains only the first part of a grammar of the Attic and Com- 
mon dialects, and the Syntax even of these is reserved for a 
separate publication. We hope that the author will receive 
encouragement to prosecute the task, till he has gone over the 
whole ground ; and then, that it may be found worthy of ex- 
tensive adoption. 



6. — Tivice-told Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston : 
James Munroe & Co. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 331 and 
356. 

The lovers of delicate humor, natural feeling, observation 
" like a blind man's touch," unerring taste, and magic grace 
of style, will greet with pleasure this new, improved, and en- 
larged edition of Hawthorne's " Twice-told Tales." The first 
volume appeared several years since, and received notice and 
fit commendation in a former Number of our Journal.* The 
second volume is made up of tales and sketches, similar in 
character to those of the first volume, and not inferior in 
merit. We are disposed, on the strength of these volumes, to 
accord to Mr. Hawthorne a high rank among the writers of this 
country, and to predict, that his contributions to its imaginative 
literature will enjoy a permanent and increasing reputation. 
Though he has not produced any elaborate and long-sustained 
work of fiction, yet his writings are most strikingly character- 
ized by that creative originality, which is the essential life-blood 
of genius. He does not see by the help of other men's minds, 

* See North American, Review, Vol. XLV. pp. 59 et seq. 



